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THE INDICATOR. 
No. LXXXV. 


There he arriving, round about doth fly, 
And takes survey with busie, curious eye, 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. —SPENsER. 


LA BELLA TABACCAIA. 
( For the Indicator. ) 


I wisu this tale had more of the romantic, or was more akin to the 
every day occurrences of domestic life. As it is, it may chance to 
please nobody. There are none of those wonderful incidents, which, 
without the aid of genii and fairies, prove that the tighter we stretch 
the chord of possibility, the more it vibrates to our extraordinary hopes 
and fears. Nor has it any thing like a misdirected letter, creating a 
volume of dilemmas, and then lost, aud then getting, in worse hands, 
worse and worse interpreted; or a lady not at home on that unfortu- 
nate Monday, when affairs might have been set on a right footing; or 
the feeing a loyal servant-maid, quite by mistake, with a bad sove- 
reign; or the doubts, deliberations, and delays of lawyers over a plain, 
straight-forward last will and testament; or an amorous gentleman 
blundering on the aunt’s name for the niece’s; or a husband seeing his 
wife embrace a long-lost brother, and calling to Thomas for pistols for 
three ;—alas! I can offer nothing of this interesting nature. It is 
merely one of those tales, the best parts of which, for the honour of 
human nature, ought to happen oftener; and perhaps they may be in 
fashion, when men and women grow a great deal wiser. The utmost I 
can say in its praise is, that itis true as affidavits and a court of justice 
can make it. By the by, being somewhat allied to the favourite New- 
gate Calendar, it strikes me it may be twisted, with considerable addi- 
tions, into a tolerable melo-drama, and that is no mean recommenda- 
tion. Let Drury and Covent-Garden look to it. They can get it 
crammed full of “‘ good sentiments,” so palpable, a child may pen them 
down. And if at a loss fora iitle, to prepare the audience for a stronger 
dose than usual, why not call it “ The Queen of Hearts?” Besides, 
they can introduce an Italian vineyard, the best that can be had in 
London. 

Nina was an orphan, and, at the age of fifteen, mistress of a snuff 
and tobacco shop in Pisa, under the discreet guidance of an aunt, who 
boarded and lodged with her by virtue of her experience. The stock in 
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trade, a little ready money, and two houses in the suburbs of Leghorn, 
were her patrimony. She had the fairest complexion with the darkest 
ringlets that ever were formed together; and though no one ever criti- 
cised her lips as rather too full, yet some fastidious admirers objected 
to the largeness of her eyes—but they could not have remarked their 
lustre and expression, nor the beautiful jet lashes which shaded them. 
She was called La bella Tabaccaia. The students of the University, 
as they returned from lecture, always peeped in the shop, to see if 
Nina was behind the counter; and, if she was, nine out of ten 
walked in and asked for segars. There they lighted them one aiter the 
other at the pan of charcoal, and by turns, puting awhile for inven- 
tion, ventured on some gallant compliments. If these were received 
with a smile, as they generally were, and often more roguishly than 
would be considered within the rules of a bench of old English ladies, 
then away they went to strut on the Lung’arno with a much gayer no- 
tion of themselves. The grave ones of the neighbourhood thought it a pity 
she should encourage such idle talk; and the aunt constantly advised her 
to go into the inner room, whenever those wild young fellows made their 
appearance. But Nina had all the vivacity, the joyousness of youth, 
almost of childhood, and defended herself by saying, ‘* La! aunt, there 
can be no harm in their merriment; for my mother used to tell me, 
young men with serious faces were the only dangerous ones.” And the 
mother’s authority never failed in silencing the aunt. 

Late one evening a student entered while Nina was alone in the 
shop. After a single glance, he sat down by the side of the counter, 
took up a knife that lay there, and began seemingly to play with it, 
but with a countenance that betrayed the most violent agitation. The 
poor girl, never having witnessed any thing lke despair, imagined he 
was intoxicated; and, as the safest means of avoiding insult, remained 
firmly in her place. Ona sudden, the youth, grasping the knife in his 
hand, seized her by the hair, and threatened death if she did not im- 
mediately, and without a word or a scream, give him her money. 
Instead of complying, quietly and on the instant, in her fright she 
shrieked for help, and struggled with him. Had not the youth felt a 
touch of pitv, even in that moment of frenzy, she would have been de- 
stroyed. For her struggles were in vain, and the knife was at her 
bosom, when some passengers, hearing her cries, together with the 
neighbours from the adjoining houses, ran in and seized him. Without 
further question, they placed him in the hands of the Sbirri, who led 
him directly to the Police, and Nina was required to follow. Her evi- 
dence was written down, and she was ordered to sign the paper. To 
this she complied, with no other thought than that she had not been 
guilty of the slightest exaggeration. As she laid down the pen, the 
officer assured her she might rely on the utmost redress for such an 
outrage; as her evidence was not only the clearest, but it completely 
tallied with the prisoner’s confession; and ended with—*‘ Be under 
no apprehension, my good girl, for you will shortly see him in yellow,” 
alluding to the colour which those convicts wear who are sentenced to 
hard labour for life. It was not till these words were uttered that she, 
still trembling in her fears, had once reflected on the punishment; 
when starting as she heard them, she looked piteously in the officer’s 
face, and said, “ I hope not, Sir; he has not robbed me,—not hurt 
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ne,—not in the least. Pray let me have that paper again; and I— 
! am sorry I came here,—indeed Iam!” She was told he was now in 
the hands of the law, and it was neither in her power, nor in theirs, to 
release him; and that as it was the law, not the individual, that 
punished a criminal, she need not accuse herself, in the slightest degree, 
of severity, whatever his sentence might he. Incapable of replying to 
this argument, she could do nothing but repeat her request for the 
paper, when she was answered by a smile, and told she was quite a 
child. ‘* Do, do give me that paper,” she continued; ‘ let nothing 
more happen; If | can pardon him, why cannot you?’ At this she 
was called a silly child. Nina looked round tor the prisoner; but he 
had been led to his dungeon. ‘ O God!” she cried, ‘‘ how unhappy 
does this make me! 1| know, Sir, | am, as you say, a child; but can 
you make a child so miserable?” The oflicer then spoke with greater 
kindness, reasoning on the impossibility of his yielding, and thus she 
was dismissed. 

The aunt was waiting at home in a thousand ecstacies at so provi- 
dential an escape from a robber and a murderer; to all which Nina 
scarcely replied, but went to her pillow weeping, ‘‘ and pity, like a 
naked new-born babe,” lay in her bosom. Thus in two short hours was 
the laughing gaiety of this young creature gone for ever. She was the 
means, it mattered not how innocently, of driving a fellow being into 
wretchedness and infamy. ‘That her sorrow was unreasonable, few, 
perhaps, will deny. However, Nina had never learnt to take en- 
larged views of the duties of citizenship; nor did it once enter her 
head to ask herself whether she was right or wrong. Before sun-rise 
the old lady was surprised at being wakened by her niece, and to see 
her hastily dressing herself to go once more to the Police. This created 
a long discussion. ‘‘ Well, weil,” said the niece, ‘I will go alone; but 
then I can have little hope. You, aunt, that know the world, may find 
some method of softening the hearts of these cruel officers. I have but 
one friend, now that both my parents are dead; and sure she will not 
refuse the first earnest prayer I make!” This appeal could not be 
withstood. Nina ran to the looking-glass, to put on her bonnet, when 
she perceived several bruises on her neck, tho marks of his rude hands, 
—they would be observed, and could not be mistaken. Instantly 
inquiring if it was not rather chilly that morning, she at the same time, 
without waiting for an answer, took up a large shaw], pinned it close 
under her chin, and then waited, in the mildest manner in the world, 
for her friend. 

At a very early hour the convicts employed to clean the streets begin 
their labour. When Nina arrived at the corner of the Borgo, she 
heard the clanking of their chains; and clinging with both hands on 
her aunt’s arin, remained motionless while they slowly passed. Though 
accustomed to the sight from her infancy, she now, for the first time, 
regarded them attentively. They were accompanied, as usual, by their 
ouards, armed with muskets and cutlasses, and came heavily chained 
together in couples; the two first with brooms, followed by those who 
drag on a cart, and then two others with their shovels. One was 
clothed in yellow; the girl looked at him with tears in her eyes. “I 
never thought,” said she, “these men were so wretched!” ‘ Santa 
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Maria!” exclaimed the aunt, “ and what did you think? Would you 
have them as comfortable as good Christians like ourselves? You will 
see, as | told you before, the gentlemen of the Police will call mea 
simpleton for going to them on such an errand.” In this she was 
mistaken; nobody noticed her. Nina’s earnestness astonished the 
otticers. They had never seen or heard of any thing of the like, and 
could not understand it. ‘That she should be in love with the prisoner 
was out of the question, as it appeared in her evidence his person was 
unknown to her until the evening before; and a young woman never 
makes a present of her heart (so they argued) to a ruthan who comes to 
take it with a knife. In the absence, therefore, of this suspicion, she 
seemed of a more human, if not a more heavenly nature, than any 
Saint in the Calendar. And as they sympathised in her distress,—for 
how could they help it ?—their compassion was startled into something 
favourable to all sorts of criminals. The worst was, they could not 
grant her request. 

It is high time to talk of our student—poor Gaetano in his dungeon! 
He had been noted by the Professors for his application at the Univer- 
sity, and endeared to his companions by his never-failing cheerfulness 
and good temper. Whata dreary change! And he was the favourite 
of his father, who, though not rich, still represented, with some attempts 
at dignity, an ancient family in Pistoia. Young Gaetano’s story, 1 am 
sorry to own it, isa very bad one; as it bears a resemblance to that 
doleful tragedy, George Barnwell. Italians, to their praise be it spoken, 
seldom put faith in that love which is to be purchased by costly pre- 
sents,—they know better; yet when guilty of such folly, their extrava- 
gance is often boundless. It was so with this youth. After having, 
on every possible pretence, obtained money from his father, and lavished 
it on his Milwood, she began to put on her cold looks ; then, in a short 
time, her door was closed against a pennyless suitor. Why he attacked 
Nina seems inexplicable. Had Pisa no respected Signor, with a heart 
full of self complacency as his pockets were of money, walking in 
his own orchard, and moralizing on his own goodness? It is certain, 
however, none but this innocent, defenceless girl struck his brain at that 
desperate moment. Perhaps there was a feeling of revenge against 
the sex. Your only true woman-hater is he who becomes trammelled 
in the magic of one whom his reason bids him despise. If this hint at 
an explanation should be objected to, I willingly refer the whole case 
to a general assembly of Scotch metaphysicians,—they can settle every 
thing. My business is with facts. When Nina heard the story, she 
pitied him more than ever; and if this is sneered at as an immodest 
kind of pity among the cruelly virtuous, let her inexperience in their 
ways be considered in her favour. So deep an impression did it make 
on her mind, that it stamped her character for ever. Instead of a 
laughing, thoughtless girl, she became, at once, a woman. Her brow 
was more tranquil, a milder brightness shone in her eyes, a far sweeter 
smile played upon her lips. Happiness, she thought, should not be 
divided; and, as the thought came over her, not a living being but 
shared in her sensibility. There is not a greater mistake than to ima- 
gine the characters of either sex are formed solely by the first impulses 
of love. Any of the passions, if thoroughly roused, or even pain of 
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body, will have the same effect, and sometimes at a very early age. 
Grief, as I myself have witnessed, will act like inspiration; suddenly 
converting a childish docility in a lad into a manly fortitude and self- 
decision. The soul of Nina was awakened by the throbs of pity. 

The trial came on, Gaetano’s father hastened to Pisa, busy with his 
advocates in the defence of his son, but without seeing him. Insanity 
was attempted to be proved. Every effort availed nothing. When 
pronounced guilty, the father returned to Pistoia, thanking Heaven he 
had yet another son, and he should be his heir—a boy whom hitherto 
he had scarcely noticed, and who was at that time educating for the 
Church. Nina did better; she privately went to the houses of the 
Judges, and knelt before them, and implored the most lenient sentence. 
Whether her intercession was of some value, or whether there appeared 
to be more of passion than depravity in the prisoner, the sentence was 
certainly milder than was expected—three years’ hard labour. 

When Gaetano appeared among the other convicts, every body ran 
to Nina and officiously pointed him out. Without some information it 
is probable she never would have recognized him. He passed before 
her door with that dull eye which those who have any shame instinc- 
tively acquire, seeing, as it were, every thing and nothing at the same 
time. She gazed at him fearfully and solemnly by turns, but did not 
utter a syllable. Always to see, or what is the same thing to the 
imagination, always to be liable to see a fellow-creature who has in- 
jured us, suffering for his crime in toil and in chains, must, after a 
while, excite the compassion of the sternest. It may be supposed that 
Nina’s humanity could not have endured it. Not so; instead of avoid- 
ing him, she would walk through those parts of the city where he was 
employed, and frequently cross before him, in the hope of attracting 
his attention, merely that he might see how sorrowful she was, and 
then, she thought, she would be happier. But when, after some time, 
she suspected—(and the reader cannot but be prepared for so natural 
a transition)—there were other emotions in her bosom of a more 
tender nature than pity, she feared to watch him but from a distance. 
It ought not to create surprise, that as she could never drive him from 
her mind, he should win her heart even in a convict’s clothes; though 
possibly in the gayest dress, and with the handsome lively countenance 
for which he was once admired, he might not have raised the slightest 
interest in her affections. 

Still she retained the name of Lu hella Tabaccaia; yet it was com- 
monly followed by a whisper that once she was far more beautiful ; 
and indeed her cheeks and her lips grew paler every day. This, toge- 
ther with the change of expression in her features, and her always 
choosing the earliest hour to go to mass, gave rise to many rumours. 
Some asserted she had been shamefully deserted by some one whom 
nobody knew; others, that she looked forward in terror towards the 
day when her enemy was to be released; and others, that she lived 
in constant dread of assassination—among which last was her wise 
aunt. Only one person, a lover of Nina’s, discovered the secret; and 
he, as he has often declared, traced in her artless conduct the gradual 
progress of her love for Gaetano, from the first moment she saw him 
in the street. This may be going too far back ;—yet it is no matter. 
He behaved generously, nobly to her; carefully avoiding to hint at 
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his discovery, and offering his services to alleviate the hardships of his 
rival’s fate. What a delight to sneak of him! I wish [ might give his 
name! Money is sometimes slipped into the hands of the convicts by 
their friends, while the guards pretend not to observe it, or turn their 
eyes another way. This was attempted by that young man with 
Gaetano, but nothing could induce him to receive it. To every offer 
of kindness he neither replied, nor evinced by his manner that the 
words were understood. He was told that Nina was unhappy, and 
still he retained the same lethargic look. Every sense, his very soul, 
appeared to be fettered more heavily than his limbs. Failing in this, 
the young man visited the prison, and hoped to afford some relief to 
Nina in speaking of the attention paid to their health and cleanliness ; 
and he described the discipline within the walls, not more severe 
than the mildest Government could suggest; and Nina, as she listened 
to him, silently laid her cheek upon his hand. She too, in her evening 
walks, would lead her aunt towards the Ponte a mare, and there lean 
upon the parapet, as if watching the rushing of the Arno through the 
arches. The prison stands at the end of the bridge. At the Ave 
Maria she heard them at their prayers; and sometimes her ear was 
startled at loud singing and laughter through the barred windows ; 
for men, whether in a prison or a palace, however w colaiaa their crimes 
or their follies ought to make them, will still, as in defiance, give loose 
to a wild jollity; and alas! itis the only enjoyment that remains for 
them. 

The three years crawled drealily away, and at last the hour arrived 
for Gaetano to be set at liberty. A parcel was left for him at the 
prison door, with a message that it came from his father. Gaetano 
seized it from the keeper’s hands, and throwing himself passionately on 
the ground, pressed it to his breast, for he had feared he was abandoned 
by every one he loved, and then he covered his face with it, and bathed 
it with his tears, the first he had shed within those walls. Suddenly he 
started up and tore open the parcel, eagerly searching for a letter— 
there was none—it contained nothing but a common sailor's dress. 
The cruel meaning in this present could not be misconstrued, and the 
son looked at it with a mixture of grief and indignation. ‘“ Yes, he 
shall be obeved !” he muttered to himself ; ; and at ‘that instant Nina’s 
lover, with his unwearied goodness, came in to warn him of his father’s 
anger, and to advise not to seek a reconciliation too hastily. ‘ Besides,” 
he continued, “ your father is ill and weak—bed-ridden for these five 
months,—in great pain,—and, it is thought, his disease is incurable.” 
‘* Then,” replied Gaetano, “ I must see my father ere he dies, and he 
shall bless me—I know he will; and then, since he commands it, I 
will fly my country!” He hurried to put on the sailor's clothes, and 
instantly, with his free unfettered feet, speeded towards Pistoia. 

Whea this news was carried to Nina, she trembled with apprehen- 
sion. From all she could learn, the father’s rage was implacable, and 
the crime of staining his family pride was never to be pardoned. She 
dreaded that Gaetano might be driven to some other act of despair, 
worse than before—suicide perhaps—and therefore, quietly avoiding 
observation, resolved to follow. A coach, similar to a stage-coach in 
England, was on the start for Lucca. There was yet a single place 
vacant, and when she entered it, the driver gladly whipped his horses 
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forward. ‘* Have I not done wrong?” she asked herself, ‘* for no 
doubt he has taken the nearer path across the mountains. This silly 
coach—how it loiters! My own feet were better! At Lucca she im- 
patiently left her company, forgetting all ceremony, to the astonish- 
ment of a gentleman with a ribbon in his button-hole. She sought not 
for another conveyance, certain that her pace would be quicker than 
the lazy trot of such horses as had borne her from Pisa; and somewhat 
touched with shame at riding at her ease while Gaetano toiled on foot. 
On she walked, and in a few minutes came to that tedious part of the 
road, where the eye sees, in a straight line, and on a flat, full three 
miles in prospect, between two double rows of trees. She strained her 
sight, but could distinguish no one ia a sailor's habit. She quickened 
her steps. The road then takes a slight turn, and there is again a 
similar prospect, and for the same extent. Still not seeing him, she 
cried out— Oh! where is he? Dear Madonna, Queen of Heaven, do 
but preserve him in his right mind, and | will be content! Let his 
father’s arms receive him, and I will return—happy—and he shall 
never know that he might find a home in mine!” Coming into Pescia, 
she observed some children building their clay-houses on the side of the 
bridge; and perceiving that their work must have lasted from the 
morning, she hoped they could give her some information. From 
them she learnt that such a one had passed, though they disagreed as 
to the time, and described him very doubtfully ; however, one among 
them, a little creature with a sharp thin face, satisfied her it could be 
no other but Gaetano, by his wonder at his long quick strides. Now 
she felt more light of heart, and gazed upon the mountains, clothed in 
a thousand varieties of trees and shrubs, and forming a kind of amphi- 
theatre above the city, and her eyes wandered over the rich, luxuriant 
plain, till her soul was elevated by the beauty of nature, and, forget- 
ting the Madonna, she prayed direct to the Creator. 

At that moment, Gaetano knocked at his father’s door. The servant 
who opened it, though a stranger to him, looked confused, as if he had 
been taught to expect such a visitor; and without asking any questions, 
left him on the threshold. Presently he returned, and in a low voice 
told him he was threatened to be dismissed from the house, if he did 
not immediately close the door upon him. ‘ Then do your duty,” said 
Gaetano, “‘ and shut me out,”—and as he spoke he retired one step 
backward,—* but tell my father I only desire to touch his hand 
before I leave him for ever.” No reply was brought, and the son 
waited there without motion, like a statue. At last the window of the 
room where the father lay, was opened. The wretched old man, on a 
sick bed, his bed of death, with a voice scarce human, shrieked at his 
once beloved boy in curses. His fury was exasperated, instead of 
being subdued by his own sufferings, I will not, 1 cannot repeat his 
words. Gaetano stood firmly, and heard them with a painful smile, 
But when they ceased, and there was silence, he sunk upon his knees, 
with ,his body supported against the door-post. The window was 
closed. Passengers stopped in their way, and whispered, and knew 
not how to act. At last a little girl from a neighbour’s was sent with 
food, and as she said “‘ Dear Signor, eat! eat!” Gaetano laughed. 
One circumstance I must not omit: his brother, the now favoured son, 
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stole softly round from the garden door, and kissed him, but for a 
short moment, and then fled swiftly back, lest his love should be no- 
ticed by any one in the house. Towards night-fall the sympathy of 
the town’s people increased, and collecting there in a crowd, they 
began to talk loudly and impatiently. ‘This still more enraged the 
father: he ordered the window to be opened again, but his curses were 
answered by acry from the people in the street; and a poor cripple, 
a beggar, exclaimed “ Peace! peace! irreverent old man!” and they 
heard him no more. 

Nina was then forcing her way through the crowd. She had just 
arrived, pale and heartsick, but not weary. Regardless of the bye- 
standers, or rather, not giving them a thought, she knelt down close to 
Gaetano, with her arms crossed upon her breast, like one of Raphael’s 
angels, and prayed to him to forgive her. He heard her gentle voice 
as a voice from heaven, and lifting his feeble eyelids, saw who it was. 
“Forgive you!” he replied, “I forgive all—all—even my father! 
every one but myself!” And striving to raise himself from the door- 
post, he sunk senseless into her arms. She believed his heart was 
burst,—that he was either dead or dying,—and screamed for help. The 
window above her head closed against her cries. 

Many among the crowd sprung forward to her assistance, and they 
bore Gaetano to an inn, while Nina walked by his side without a word, 
his hand fast locked in her’s. On the following morning he was in ahigh 
fever, which, after a few days, became so violent, it threatened speedily 
to destroy him. All the while Nina was his kind nurse; and in spite 
of the restraint laid upon unmarried women in Italy, she alone 
attended him. ‘ Entire affection scorneth nicer hands.” The brother 
often visited him, but secretly and at night, with all the circumspection 
of a gallant to his mistress. At length Nina had the joy to see his 
health return, hanging over him with her sweet, quiet smiles, till he 
gazed upon her, forgetting he was unhappy. In a few days he won- 
dered if it was possible to be unhappy again. And the roses began to 
blush on her cheeks more beautifully than ever they had blushed 
before. Yet they never talked of loving each other—it was a waste of 
words,—neither of them had a doubt of it. One evening, the brother, 
as he paid his stolen visit, was not in the least surprised to hear they 
were married,—why should he? And he wished them joy, and em- 
braced Gaetano, and kissed the hand of his sister-bride, with a hap- 
piness almost equal to their own. 

There was a good opportunity for opening a snuff-shop at Pescia, so 
the young couple resolved to fix themselves there. The aunt and all 
the stock in trade were removed from Pisa in the same cart to the new 
shop. Gaetano was presently initiated into the mysteries of weights 
and scales and canisters, delighted with his industry as his wife stood 
by his side. Yet at times a pang came across him as he thought of 
his father. At the end of six months a priest called, and said his 
genztore had forgiven him. This was merely effected by the horrors of 
his faith; and therefore the greatest bigot could have received but 
little comfort from it. In fact, he did no more than forgive him as 
a Christian; with this proviso, that he would never see him or leave 
him a farthing. Soon after this the old man died. Immediately the 
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brother offered to divide the property ; and upon his repeated entreaties, 
Gaetano did receive a part. ‘ I cannot take half,” said he, “* because 
you, with a large house and no shop, are a poorer man than I am.” 

The aunt is more demure than ever. There are so many stories 
abroad of the infamy of an Illustrissimo becoming a shop-keeper, and 
of a respectable girl marrying a convict, that she is nervous. She 
goes about protesting she had no hand in the matter, that nothing of 
the kind ever entered her head, and thus gets suspected, most un- 
deservedly, as a sly, good-for-nothing, wicked woman. 

True love, they say, must be “ itself alone,” not the offspring of any 
other passion; and that affection springing from gratitude or pity is by 
no means love; with many more wise sayings, which I forget. To all 
this I have nothing to reply,—I only refer such dogmatizers to the 
principal snuff-shop in Pescia. Gaetano and Nina have now three 
children. The youngest is the most beautiful infant | ever saw, “ es- 
pecially at the mother’s breast ;”’—mind, reader, these are the hus- 
band’s own words, and you are not to make me accountable for so 
dainty an observation. CARLUCCIO. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF THE DEAD.—No. II. 


Mercury presents his compliments to the Editor of the Literary Examiner, and in- 
forms him, that such communications as the present will be made from time to time ; 
but he must insist on their being more carefully printed than was the last. In the 
middle of p. 44, he finds the words, “ perseverance and economy are the two summits 
of modern historical painting,’’ &c. whereas the MS. has * the two summits of the 
Olympus of, &c. where alone it can sit independant and sublime. Barry could 
hurl his thunder strokes from hence, unhurt and unassailable.’’ Mortals well know 
that Olympus is a * bi-forked hill,’ in place of which the Editor has left a sad 
hiatus in the meaning of the whole passage. Again, towards the close of p. 45, 
Mercury finds ** Moore on my Amelia has written 


Passion all tranquil, and error forgiven,” &c. 


Now Mr. Moore never wrote any such thing on Mrs. Opie, but the shade of Mr. 
Opie had affectionately confounded every tender recollection with that of his wife, 
and did not remember at the moment, whether the verses were Moore’s or his 
Amelia’s. Inthe next page Mercury finds (within three lines of the top,) “ bitter 
reflections” instead of better reflections, which entirely subverts the sense of the 
Elysian sentence : and lower down in that page, the name of the founder of the 
Society of Arts in the Adelphi is repeatedly spelt Shepster, instead of Shipster. 


[The errors pointed out by our Mercurial Correspondent shall be corrected in a 
future Edition.—Ebprror. } 








Interlocutors.—S1r ToHomas BARNARD, Opig, BARRY. 


Sir T. I shall begin to call this bank of Asphodel,* our Lyceum. I 
must confess, my friends—and you, Opie, in particular—that when we 
met here last, you seemed to carry matters somewhat triumphantly on 
the score of our inefficient patronage of Haydon:—by our inefficient 
patronage, I, of course, mean that of the British Institution, whose 
representative in the present Parliament,+ I consider myself to be. 

O. Not of your inefficient patronage of Haydon alone. That was 
but incidental. I regretted that there was either a voluntary winking 


* —* those happy souls who dwell 
“In yellow Pome $ of Asphodel.—Pore. 
+ This is properly a French or Norman word, signifying to speak the mind, and 
was originally spelled parle-a-ment. 
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of your eagle eye; or that first principles were too bright for your 
organs of vision: as at present I regret to put you to the alternative of 
now making your own election between these assumed springs or 
causes of your conduct, if | was wrong in asserting that you blenched 
at what you saw. But I meant to speak of principles, considering 
persons but as my illustrative examples. 

Sir T. Weil, well—I too shall cease to speak of persons, in imita- 
tion of your example. But it you disallowed us that leading principle 
of your's, of patronising the highest manifestations of pictorial talent in 
the first place, methinks we might have obtained some credit with you 
for what we have done—on Principle ; and you said nothing of our 
Exhibitions, our market for Modern art, and our School of painting. 

B. School of Painting !—By the Lord Harry, but that is my measure 
—the very thing that I, as Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy, 
was many years contending for. 

Sir T. Yes. We calmly and at once accomplished, what you 
boisterously contended for (as I have heard) for so many years. 

O. But for your Exhibitions—before we can say much ‘in their 
praise, you should at least have learned something of the art and 
mystery of picture-hanging. ‘ /Wotley’s your only wear,’ would, in 
this respect, have served as a general motto for your exhibitions of 
my time. I hope you have since done better: but, as a matter of 
curiosity, [ should like to know upon what principles those pictures were 
hung ? 

Str T. Hung! your question surprises me. Why—knowing the dimen- 
sions of our walls, and haying measured the outside edges of the frames 
of those pictures which we intended to exhibit, we took paper, and com- 
passes, and scissars; and by cutting out cards to a small scale, we 
contrived to fit the pictures in very dextrously ; and really, I think this 
method might be worth recommending to the Royal Academy. 

O. Recommending to the Royal Academy! What! was your con- 
cert avowedly without counterpoint? Had you no regard to juxta- 
position? No consideration for the colours ?’—How did you manage 
with regard to the colours, I should like to know ? 

Nir T. Oh! why we cut Court cards, and then, we had colours and 
all—you know.* [The painters smile here.| 

O. I believe you did cut Court cards; and that may account for the 
trumps you turned up. I suspect too there was some shuffling — 

B. Whist !— 

Sir T. We won a rubber, however, of you Royal Academicians. 
That you must allow. 

B. You did, by G—! when you established a school of painting : 
and they richly deserved to lose it. I say they, because I had the 
honour of being expelled, you know, for attempting that within the 


* These are facts from nature. Mrs. Opie, and probably Mr. Prince Hoare and 
others, will recollect that something very like this part of the conversation between 
Opie and Sir Thomas Bernard, took place in this transient world of ours; while 
Mr. Flaxman and the rest of the New Jerusalem Church (or disciples of Emanuel 
Swedenbourg) will see in it fresh confirmation of the truth of his favourite dogma, 
that, the world here, and that hereafter, are in strict analogical resemblance, or 
correspondency, even down to the modes of human thought and action—one being 
but the shadowy semblance of the other. 
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walls of the Academy, which the British Institution, it appears, has 
safely accomplished without, and which (by St. Patrick! this is a high 
joke) the Academicians themselves have at length felt the imperious 
necessity of seeming to accomplish! though after a strange Caliban- 
like fashion—growling reluctance, whilst they are goaded: grunting 
forth “ I must eat my dinner,” while they are compelled to take up the” 
burthen: but, Sir —they are a set of brutes “* whom stripes must move 
—not kindness : :”’ a small-minded, narrow-based, toppling, proud, 
fawning, dinner-giving, tontine, benefit-society : and happy am I to 
hear that your Insitiution is now proving them to be the very paren- 
thesis of British art—contaminating all who get between its crochets. 
Quick to all selfish, tardy to all public, purposes.—‘“ Oh, for a forty- 
Curran power” to trumpet forth their hypocrisy toward the public !— 
O glorious Public! w hy dost thou longer impart light and heat to that 
“ God-kissing carrion,” when thou se’est the strange maggots it has 
engendered 1—-But, Sir Thomas, | was the Prospero of that magic 
Tempest. I was the dethroned Duke ; and my spells they were that con- 
ducted your Lords to the enchanted and enchanting island of Art. I 
Was anxious that the tontine benefit-club and drawing-school of which 
we speak, should really become an Academy of Fine Art. I was 
nominally Professor of Painting; but being without exemplars, and the 
Academy without even the shadow of a school of instruction in that 
art, | was obliged, in my lectures, to talk to the students of pictures I 
had seen abroad, but which, as they could not see, the evil-ones easily 
destroy ed the seed that I scattered, or the tares sprung up and choked 
it. For years, I exerted myself, somewhat a little roughly at times, 
perhaps—but that was my Irish, earthly nature: T strenuously 
exerted myself, however—first, in the Council, where I always found 
myself unsupported, and of course, in a woful minority—and afterwards 
in a more public manner—to lay the foundation, at least, of an English 
School of Painting; but I was always counteracted, mortified, and my 
wishes and my plans frustrated, or undermined, by Farington, and 
that heartless, calculating crew of his, whom my countryman Tresham 
(as I understand) afterwards blew up by a point blank application to 
the king upon the subject of their crafty retention of the executive 
power. During the period which preceded this blowing up, no select 
parish vestry wes ever more specious, jobbing, selfish, and unprincipled, 
than was the body which pretended to be acting for the public, under 
the title of the British Royal Academy of Arts. ‘They succeeded each 
other in the Council by what they termed “ election,” and filling up 
every vacancy that occurred, with their own partizans, they were always 
sure of a large, and ever increasing majority. By this specious and 
infallible process, they were enabled, when my truths were becoming 
too strong or too notorious for their manceuvres, to strain off eleven of 
their thickest heads, and form them into the shape of an anomalous 
Committee, which set in due form on my thoughts, words, and actions, 
and immortalized themselves by my expulsion. 

For what, Sir Thomas, was this recoiling ignominy incurred ? 
For attempting the very thing, which, as you inform us, was calmly and 
at once accomplished by the British Institution. Let Truth and 
Principle at least be now heard, if they were not then felt. Indulge 
the expelled Irishman in his Fiysian triumph. But the Ghost which 
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brought us the information about Haydon—[I wish Haydon was an 
Irishman]—tells me that my earthly triumph also has taken place— 
and, as | can now paint a *‘ Final Retribution,” better than I did at 
the Adelphi, I promise you in my next Tartarus not to forget Fa- 
rington—Iscariot, and the other ten. But the honest ghost says, my 
London triumph is complete, and that the shameless Academy itself 
has been shamed by your proceedings, into the adoption—or the seem- 
tng adoption—of my wishes. For fervently endeavouring to accom- 
plish, then, the very thing which your circulating gallery of Old Mas- 
ters has compelled them to imitate, did they expel me from the Royal 
Academy, with such reproach and such ignominy as such heartless 
reptiles had it in their power-to inflict. England cannot be blind to 
this—but England may justly distrust their sincerity. I hope we shall 
soon hear more about the administration of instruction in their new 
school; and that I may find a station from whence to send a_ penetra- 
ting glance thither, from time to time. 

Str T. No doubt the practical results will reach us here. J can only 
report as far as I had opportunity of observing; and as far as I did 
observe, perfectly harmonises with your inferences; for no sooner had 
the British Institution established its circulating gallery of Old Masters, 
with its other facilities and inducements to pictorial study—among 
which I think should be mentioned the unfettered freedom which it 
affords to the wills of the students respectively,—than the Somerset- 
house establishment seemed to sink at once into a mere cradle-nursery. 
The occupants of its forty low chairs became so many old-women :— 
‘“* Rockers” and ‘‘ Necessary woman,” if you like the refined language 
of the Court Calendar; or wet-nurses, at the best, from whom, 
as soon as the infants were weaned, and could go alone—away 
the younger ones waddled, and the elder boys rushed, pedl-mell, to the 
British gallery. 

(The Painters laugh, and Sir Thomas resumes, sympathetically 
laughing also)—This—He! he! he!—this, you know, Barry—He! 
he!—this was not to be borne. Such a state of things, not only 
touched the honour—or that querulousness and squeamishness which 
passes for the honour—and the delicacy, forsooth, of the old ladies of 
the nursery, but it seemed to threaten their future emoluments also— 
their board-wages, and good things of the kitchen, and accordingly 
we beheld them through our opera-glasses (laughing in our sleeves the 
while), all upon the stir and all upon the gossip—Such suinmoning ! 
such grave looks! such late and early deliberations! ‘ such a pucker” 
was seen among them, as never was!’”—A monstrous birth had taken 
place! or something had been surreptitiously introduced in a warming- 
pan !—in short, Barry, to confess the truth, we irrigated your ground, 
though some of us fancied it our own; and your seeds, which the evil- 
ones and the tares seemed to have sprung up and choked, suddenly 
and vigourously began to vegetate. I now plainly perceive all this; 
and, for my own part, though without knowing much about the arts 
during my mortal probation, I always had a high respect for your 
various attainments in Painting, Etching, and Literature; in particular 
for your great work on Human Cultivation. I am now satisfied that 
you was the Prospero of the artistical Tempest, and are the rightful 
Duke; and I beg we may shake hands. 
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B. 1 shall always be at home to you, Sir Thomas, with pleasure. 

O. Before we part, Sir Thomas, permit me to say that you mistake 
about the future emoluments of the Academicians. On that score they 
have little to care. Having already, in their hour of legislative folly, 
given away their revenues by wholesale, they have nothing left for 
themselves but a little petty retailing, of which, for their respective 


lives, they are tolerably secure—But we will talk of these matters, and 
of the academical school of Painting, another time. 


= 





TABLE TALK. 


Frmave InreLLect.—In our reflections upon the conduct and in- 
fluence of women in public affairs, we have remarked two or three 
curious facts. One is, that although by no means incapable of sove- 
reignty in their own persons, their influential ascendency in politics is 
usually unfortunate. Does this arise from the necessity of ostensibly 
keeping behind the curtain, and of operating by intrigue; or is there 
any thing more sexual in the cause? Something, very likely, of both. 
The petty, contemptible, and secret machinery which must be employed 
in the first case, encumbers and impedes the genuine march of action ; 
all is juggle, disguise, and trickery. History, as it regards female 
sway, either direct or indirect, we think, will bear out our opi- 
nion. When women even of acknowledged capacity have been 
allied to weak monarchs, and in consequence impelled to act from 
a sense of superiority, their interference has generally been unfor- 
tunate, because it never could be open and acknowledged, and 
intrigue and baseness formed its very essence. Marry the same 
women to able men, and not only are their talents serviceable, 
but their regulated interference eminently beneficial. In our own his- 
tory, we have Isabel, the wife of Edward II.; Margaret of Anjou, and 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I., who, however accomplished as a 
man, was conspicuously weak as a sovereign and a husband. In 
France and other countries, Isabeau de Baviere, Joan of Naples, Ca- 
tharine de Medicis, Catherine II. of Russia, and many more, may be 
quoted as examples of capable, or at least of enterprising women, married 
to weakness or inferiority, the result of which was exceedingly deplorable. 
Oppose these instances to an Eleonora, wife to Edward I., a Philippa, 
queen to Edward III., Mary, wife of William III. and many more, and 
we at once perceive the beauty and utility of feminine capacity in its 
proper place. France furnishes us with nothing exactly in point, be- 
cause the helpmates of the kings of that nation have generally been 
their mistresses, as, when social order is perfectly restored, they are 
likely to be again; but, generally speaking, history furnishes innumera- 
ble examples. There is a sort of prudent women who manage these 
matters the most passably; such as Caroline, wife of George II., and 
several more; but even in these instances, the necessity of acting 
behind thé curtain, and operating by intrigue, and with all kind of 
petty and contemptible machinery, encumbers and impedes the genuine 
march of action, and all is juggle, disguise, and artifice. The art of 
good writing has been defined, ‘ proper words in proper places ;’ and 
reading ‘ persons’ for ‘ words,’ we are sure that the art matrimonial is so. 
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As we descend in rank and station, the instances become at once 
more numerous and less conspicuous ; but it is very necessary to peruse 
a few such writers as Hurace Walpole, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
and the compilers of the French Memoirs, to be aware of the wretched 
consequences of that female ascendancy, which is produced by the 
dereliction and weakness of the male. Belisarius and Marlborough 
were miserable examples of self-abandonment; but the old court of 
France possibly formed the finest exhibition of this sort in all history ; 
almost every woman being at once a wite, a mistress, and an intri- 
guante, to the utter confounding of all order, all decorum, all dignity of 
character; and to the produciion of a stagnant pool of heartless sensu- 
ality, intrigue, and corruption, of a nature to muke the sty of Circe appear 
decent by comparison. Nothing less than the gale of a revolution 
could break up such a state of social degradation, in a great degree the 
result of a total neglect of all regulation of that feminine influence, so 
healthy in its proper operation, and so injurious in every other. 

We believe it will be found, that until we reach the very lowest 
artisans and labourers, female influence in wedlock increases as we 
descend ; and arriving at that point, that it as suddenly declines; but 
in all these grades, the active and self-willed man, corrected and 
softened by the qualified influence of the careful and observant woman, 
supplies the best specimen of matrimoniai well-being. Reaching the 
extreme point, where both sexes labour hard, we tear it is throwing 
away time to dwell on the point of mental superiority; but short of 
that, we thick that woman gains upon man as they descend in life; 
for neither being much educated, and the sphere of the man being con- 
fined, the native quickness of the woman is comparatively in her favour; 
but even here it had better be otherwise, for the shrewdness too fre- 
quently becomes shrewishness; and no rank of society oftener exhibits 
the sneaking husband and the termagant wile. 

fn a word, look which way we will, from the throne to the cottage, 
we shall find the social union respectable, in proportion as man is active 
aud decided, and woman subordinate but influential. In no case can 
one usurp the place of the other with equal advantage; and although 
frequently a case of necessity presents itself, still the tax for counter- 
acting a general law is incurred. Having furnished a clue, we must 
leave our readers to find their way through the remainder of the laby- 
rinth; otherwise we might shew that even with exalted character on 
each side, man and woman cannot exchange parts without manifest 
inconvenience: but we have already reached our limits, and postpone an 
additional page to another opportunity. 





Tne PLANTAGENETS.—The family so fantastically surnamed Plan- 
t' genet, as a royal one, produced a due proportion of very respectably 
gifted sovereigns. Henry If. Richard I. Edward I. Edward III. 
Henry 'V. Henry V. Edward TV. and Richard III. whatever may be 
seid of the vices of some of them, were indisputably men of energy and 
capacity. Place these against John, Henry TI]. Edward HT. Rich. ID. 
and Henry VI. and the balance is tolerably creditable. The Tudors, 
again, were au able and energetic dynasty; and if we regard the 
general tenor of English history, we shall find that race of Fatneans 
never prospered among the robust spirits of the English soil. John 
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was miserably put down, and the tottering crown of Henry III. was 
only kept on his head by an adult and able son. The sceptre again 
shrank from the puny grasp of the second Edward and Richard, and 
the sixth Henry. ‘The Tudors all of them held it fast ; but look at the 
Stuarts! Times are exceedingly altered, but not so much so, but that 
extreme weakness and waywardness might again change a dynasty, if 
coupled with consequent disaster and unprosperous times. 





Henry IV. ov France.—The Bourbons are extremely fond of 
referring to Henry IV. and with reason, for he is the- only sovereign 
of the branch who, in reality, conveys a notion of that mixture of levity, 
magnanimity, and bonhommic, which mingles more or less in the beau- 
edeal of a sovereign in estimation of F renchmen. Louis XIII. was a 
miserable creature, and Louis XIV. always puts us in mind of the King 
of a Pageant—all canopy and elbow-chair. Louis XV. was one of 
the lowest of the animals in the sty of Ciree—a Charles II. without his 
wit—and Louis XVI. an unequivocal simpleton.* Louis XVIII. ac- 
cording to all accounts, is of the train of Circe too, a kind of Grillust ; 
his better qualities it will be time enough to dwell upon when they 
are discoverable: he is called a man of literature, and a sayer of good 
things, but if so, they exhibit any thing but the frankness and gene. al 
sincerity of Henry 1V.—We say general sincerity, for Henry could play 
the politician to secure partisans as well as other people, which, by the 
way, reminds us of a pleasant anecdote. His protestant partisan, the 


‘honest and open-hearted D’Aubigné, as a gentleman of his bed-cham- 


ber, slept with another in the same capacity called Frontenac, in the 
antichamber, or Garde de robe; and when Henry was flattering the 
Count de Soissons and many others, with the hopes of giving them his 
sister Catherine in marriage, by which he allured them to his service, 
D’Aubigné being in bed near Frontenac, wh rispered him, * How 
many brothers our master makes out of one sister.” Frontenac not 
having heard him distinctly, asked what he had said, when Henry, 
who was remarkable for the quickness of his ear, replied, “* Are you 
deaf, Frontenac? he says I make many brothers out of one sister.” 
D’Aubigné, with great nonchalance exclaimed, ‘‘ Go to sleep, Sire, we 
have a great deal more to say yet’—It must be confessed that the 
manly enemas of the king to hear more, and the prompt humour 


of the imprudent whisperer, bestow a nuiveté upon this anecdote, which is 
extremely pleasant. 





Simiies.—It has been quaintly observed, that nothing is usually 
more unlike than the objects of comparison in a simile; an observation, 
however, which only tends to shew that it is seldom the objects them- 
selves, but some obvious qualities which are compared. The remark 
is, notwithstanding, substantially correct in referetice to much hyper- 
bolical illustration of female beauty; a defect, in good taste, which 1s 


* We know not what allowance may be made for kings, but we are quite sure 
that the account given by Madame Campan of the cause of the fluctuation of high 
and low spirits in poor ] Marie Antoinette for some months after her marriage with 
Louis, would be quite conclusive in reference to other people. 

+ See Masque by Ben Jonson. 
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pleasantly reproved in the following speech from Shirley’s Comedy of 
The Sisters. A lady thus remonstrates with a high-flown flatterer :— 
I pity men of your high fancy 

Should dishonour their own names by forming 

Prodigious shapes of beauty in our sex. 

If I were really what you so commend, 

Mankind would fly me. * * * 

Two suns instead of eyes, and they not melt 

The forehead made of snow; no cheek but two 

Roses inoculated on a lily ; 

Between, a pendant Alabaster nose ; 

Lips cut out of coral; and no teeth 

But strings of pearl, &c. &e. 


The compound of these tasteless flatteries reminds us of the mis- 
fortune of poor Frankenstein, who, although he culls the finest materials 
and proportions to make his man-monster, turns him out a very fright- 
ful and forbidding personage. By the way, Mr. Gifford’s Shirley is a 
long while on hand, but we hope the restored health of the veteran 
will allow him to complete the promised edition of this pleasing dra- 
matist; in which labour he will serve literature much more effectu- 
ally than by his quarterly criticism—sound port, in comparison with 
sloe juice. 





SONNET TO PERCY SHELLEY. 


Hast thou from earth, then, really passed away, 
And mingled with the shadowy mass of things 
Which were, but are not? Will thy harp’s dear strings 
No more yield music to the rapid play 

Of thy swift thoughts, now thou art turned to clay? 
Hark! Is that rushing of thy spirit’s wings, 

When (like the skylark, who in mounting sings) 
Soaring through high imagination’s way, 

Thou pour’dst thy melody upon the earth, 

Silent for ever? Yes, wild ocean’s wave 

Hath o’er thee rolled. But whilst within the grave 
Thou sleepst, let me in the love of thy pure worth 
One thing foretel,—that thy great fame shall be 
Progressive as Time’s flood, eternal as the sea ! 


August 4, 1823. 
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